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WHEN the President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, signed the 
Industrial Recovery Act, he outlined the 
policy of the Admin- 
istration as follows: 
“In my inaugural 
address I laid down the simple proposition 
that nobody is going to starve in this coun- 
try. It seems to me to be equally plain that 
no business which depends for existence 
on paying less than living wages to its work- 
ers has any right to continue in this coun- 
try. By business I mean the whole of com- 
merce as well as the whole of industry; 
by workers I mean all workers—the white 
collar class as well as the man in overalls; 
and by living wages I mean more than a 
bare subsistence level—I mean—the wages 
of decent living.” 


The Industrial Recovery Act is the most 
significant piece of legislation enacted since 
the civil war. It places the government in 
absolute control of industry. It concedes 
Labor’s right to collective bargaining and 
forbids coercion on the part of employers 
either by the so-called “yellow dog” con- 
tracts or by compulsory affiliation with com- 
pany unions. 


Black workers constitute eleven per cent 
of all the workers in America. For the most 
part they are unskilled and confined to the 
lowest paid jobs in the industrial system. A 
minimum wage then and maximum hours of 
work such as are provided for in this Act 
will be of immeasurable benefit to the Ne- 
gro worker who above all others has borne 
the cruel weight of prolonged unemploy- 
ment and its resulting misery and want. 


But if the fate of the Negro worker is left 
to chance and to the evanescent influences 
of rhetorical good-will there is little likeli- 
hood that his historic relationship to indus- 
try and to the American labor movement 
will undergo any important change. 


A Critical Period 


i 


For unless a constructive statesmanhip 
is evolved which can intelligently and cour- 
ageously deal with the multiple problems 
of black and white labor, the greatest op- 
portunity offered in half a century for the 
rational development of the black worker 
will be irrevocably lost. 


An equitable and workable relationship 
between white and black workers will noi 
come of itself. And wherever the govern- 
ment plans to initiate projects for the un- 
employed the question will have to be met 
and solved. 


Will it be solved? 


Will the black worker share in the bene- 
fits of the Industrial Recovery Act? 


Will organized labor recognize the com- 
mon destiny of all workers black as well 


as white? 
And most impertant of all— 


Will Negro leadership rise to this occa- 
sion to interpret the labor movement to 
those millions of their fellows who have 
been the “football” of American industry 
since the slave regime? 


These questions await answers and on 
these answers rests the future of the Negro 
worker in America. 


AN APOLOGY 


Opportunity wishes to apologize to Mrs. 
Frances Herskovits for omitting her name 
in its “Contributor's Column” in the June 
issue. Mrs. Herskovits is the co-author of 
the article “A Footnote to the History of 
Negro Slaving,” and she participated in the 
field work of the Northwestern-Columbia 
Universities’ Expedition to West Africa 
where the material for this article was 
gathered. She has also done considerable 
field work on two expeditions to the Bush- 
Negroes of Dutch Guiana. 
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Some Impacts of the Depression Upon 


The Negro in Philadelphia 


By Joseru H. Wiuirs 


I HAVE slightly modified the title assigned to 

me because the original title seemed to in- 
dicate that I had made an exhaustive study of 
the subject directly. I have not. What I 
present are some sidelights on the effects of 
the depression on the Negro in Philadelphia,— 
sidelights which have incidentally been brought 
out of other studies. 


From 1920 to 1930, the total population of 
the city increased 7 per cent. For this same 
period the white population increased 2.4 per 
cent, while the Negro population increased 
63.5 per cent,—from 134,229 to 219,559. In 
1930, Negroes constituted 13.36 per cent of 
Philadelphia’s gainfully employed (10 years 


and over). 


Introduction 


The justification for pre- 
senting data which are lim- 
ited to one locality is that 
this locality exhibits some 
considerable degree of rep- 
resentativeness of the man- 
ufacturing area of the coun- 


The chief sources of the 
data which I shall present 
are the five censuses of un- 


By special permission of the 
Rosenwald Fund, Opportunity 
is able to publish the paper of Census Bureau for 1930, 
Joseph H. Willits, Director of lists under’ the  classi- 
the Wharton School of Fin- 
ance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was read at the 
try. Conference on the Economic 
Status of the Negro recently 
convened at Washington, D. C. 

—Tue Epiror 


An occupational analy- 
sis of Philadelphia workers 
made by the United States 


fication of manufacturing 
and mechanical industries 
(for males) nearly 27 per 
cent of the total gainfully 
employed Negroes 10 years 
of age and over (of whom 
65 per cent are laborers of 
some kind in these indus- 


employment which have been 
conducted by the Industrial 
Research Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1929-1933 inclusive; and 
from the analyses of the men who applied for 
made work in Philadelphia in the winter of 
1930-31. The censuses were made by Mr. Em- 
mett Welch, Research Associate of the Indus- 
trial Research Department, and the analysis of 
made-work applications by Dr. Ewan Clague 
and Mr. Webster Powell of the Community 
Council. 

The recent migration of many Negroes city- 
ward, with the attendant problems of adapta- 
tion to urban industrial life, has not made the 
weathering of a prolonged period of depres- 
sion easier for the Negro. In fact, migration 
by anyone in the hope of securing employment 
just prior to the depression, would tend to 
place the migrant at a disadvantage, when con- 
traction in business conditions took place. In 
the case of the Negro in Philadelphia, this fac- 
tor has, therefore, been added to the many 
others which have tended to make the Negro 
feel the effects of the depression more prompt- 
ly than white workers. 

In order to discover to what extent unem- 
ployment has affected Negroes in the Phila- 
delphia community, comparisons with other 
groups in the population will be made. A few 
basic facts which will serve as a background 
for these comparisons will first be presented. 


tries); nearly 14 per cent 
are engaged in transportation and com- 
munication (mostly as chauffeurs and truck 
and tractor drivers, garage laborers, road, 
street and steam railroad laborers, long- 
shoremen and stevedores); nearly 5 per cent 
are classified under “trade”; only 2 per cent 
are in public service (not otherwise classified) ; 
about 114 per cent are listed as in “profession- 
al service” (of whom over 21 per cent are 
clergymen and 27 per cent are “all other occu- 
pations”); “domestic and personal service” 
embraces nearly 13 per cent (with janitors, 
porters, and servants making up the bulk of 
this group). Agriculture and the clerical occu- 
pations (males) account for slightly more than 
2 per cent of the total gainfully employed 
Negro group. Among the females, the classifi- 
cation of domestic and personal service, in- 
cludes over 30 per cent (with servants forming 
slightly more than 85 per cent of this group) 
while “manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries” includes slightly more than 31% per cent 
of the women Negro workers. It will be im- 
portant to keep these facts in mind, in in- 
terpreting the results of the various surveys. 


Annual Unemployment Censuses Since 
1929 (Philadelphia) 


With these figures as a background we are 
in a position to consider the incidence of un- 
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employment on the Negroes in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, as brought out in the available census 
figures which have been collected each year 
since 1929 by the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. These 
censuses were conducted in an eight per cent 
sample of the Philadelphia population, which 
has been found statistically to be representa- 
tive of the whole city population. For the 
purpose of the surveys, the areas selected were 
distributed among the subdistricts of the ten 
school districts in Philadelphia approximately 
the same blocks being visited by the Depart- 
ment’s numerators in each year’s enumeration. 
Up to 1932, the census was taken in April; in 
the latter year it was taken in May. The cen- 
sus for 1933 has just been completed, and al- 
though the total figures are known, the classi- 
fication by race has not been completed. 

The following figures give some of the more 
significant results from the four earlier 
censuses : 


Philadelphia 
3 | 2 
! 83 
2 ess 
1930..............15.0 19.4 13.8 5.2 6.0 
198]... 25.5 35.0 24.1 13.8 14.0 
1932................89.5 56.0 89.7 20.8 215 


These figures indicate clearly that from the 
beginning of the unemployment period, the 
Negroes have shown a larger percentage of 
unemployment than the whites; but that as the 
depression continued, the percentage by which 
the unemployment ratio of Negroes exceeded 
the unemployment ratio of whites, tended to 
go down somewhat; but the percentage of un- 
employment among Negro employables still in 
1932 was nearly half as high again as it was 
among the whites. We may put the situation 
of the Negro with respect to unemployment, 
more briefly by saying that whereas the Negro 
makes up nearly fourteen per cent of the city’s 
wage earners he constitutes nearly twenty per 
cent of the city’s unemployed. 

The part-time unemployment figures show 
little difference between whites and Negroes, 
the proportions varying only slightly in each 
census period. 

The “Made-work” Analysis of 
Unemployment 


Further corroboration of this greater im- 
pact of the depression upon Negroes is sug- 
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gested by the applicants at the Demonstration 
Employment Office run under the auspices of 
the state. Of these, 82 per cent were white and 
17 per cent Negro. It was found that Negro 
workers constituted almost half (44.7 per 
cent) of the applicants coming from domestic 
and personal service pursuits; 35.2 per cent 
from unskilled trades, and 8 per cent or less 
from other occupational groups. It was noted 
that a larger percentage of Negroes is found 
among the applicants than in the city’s gain- 
fully employed occupation. These figures may 
be influenced by the fact that the State Em- 
ployment Office is located near the residence 
districts of the city where Negroes pre- 
dominate. 


Still further corroboration of this heavier 
unemployment among Negroes is found in the 
study of the applicants for “made work” by 
Messrs. Ewan Clague and Webster Powell. It 
should be recalled that the “made work” was 
reserved for those unemployed whose need in 
the judgment of the investigators was 
greatest. 


While colored males constituted slightly 
over 11 per cent of the total male population 
and formed 13.2 per cent of the employable 
wage earners they constituted 28.8 per cent of 
the “made-work” employees. The lesser wealth 
and income of the Negro forces a larger pro- 
portion of them to work for wages; there would 
not be among them, as there would be among 
the whites, any considerable number of adult 
males not gainfully employed, such as high 
school and college students, persons retired on 
their income, etc. The Negroes, then, were 
represented in “made work” to about 21% times 
the extent of their Philadelphia population, 
and considerably more than twice their propor- 
tion of employable wage earners. 


On the basis of need, the Negroes qualified 
because of their much smaller savings than 
whites, with practically no home ownership, 
lower wages, etc. Moreover, if readiness to 
ask for help is examined, it is found that the 
newer (1920-30) migrants received a larger 
amount of “made work” (relief) because of 
difficulties and handicaps of newcomers in a 
strange place. For example, many of these Ne- 
groes seemed to have had few opportunities in 
the South from whence they had come, had few 
resources on arrival, had to take the so-called 
poorer jobs, and when disaster came, they were 
less likely to have friends or relatives to help. 
It can thus be seen that the time of migration 
was closely associated with need for relief. This 
will be discussed in more detail later. 
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Unemployment by Age Groups 

The censuses of the Industrial Research De- 
partment throw light on the amount of unem- 
ployment among different age groups. Invari- 
ably the age class 16-25 has the greatest bur- 
den with respect to total unemployed. Among 
the native whites, the percentage of unem- 
ployed in this group in 1931 is 35.5; for 1932, 
50.4; for the Negroes, the figures are 45.3 and 
63.3 respectively. The age group suffering 
least in 1931, among the native whites, is the 
36-45 and among the Negroes, the 46-55 age 
group. With unemployment becoming more 
widespread in 1932, the age groups 36-45 and 
46-55 share alike the honor for the least per 
cent of unemployment—among the whites 
(31.4 and 31.6); while for the Negro group, 
the age classes of 36-45 and 46-55 suffer least 
numerically (52.8 and 52.5). There is a ten- 
dency for the curve to start at its highest point 
at the lowest age class, becoming lowest at the 
middle group and then rising again at the old- 
est, but not to quite the same height as at the 
lowest. The same situation holds for both 
whites and Negroes. This state of affairs is 
somewhat contrary to the prevailing opinion 
that the age group just above 45 was the one 
which generally suffers first and most when 
hard times curtail industrial activity. 

The percentages of total unemployment by 
the various age groups show in each case a 
larger figure for the Negroes than for the na- 
tive whites. When one realizes that among the 
former, laborers and helpers in building con- 
struction form approximately 65 per cent of 
these Negroes listed in the 1930 Census for 
Philadelphia in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries category, while in the na- 
tive white classification this figure amounts to 
only 9 per cent, it might be inferred that in a 
prolonged period of unemployment, this group 
would suffer considerably more than the native 
white. The bad effects of this situation will be 
brought out later when economic effects are 
discussed. 


Reasons for Unemployment of 
Individual Analyzed 


In the surveys (1931 and 1932) conducted 
by the Industrial Research Department, a 
question was included, asking the reason for 
the individual’s unemployment. An analysis 
of the “made-work” applications also provided 
this information. 

From the latter source, those who gave 
“laid-off,” and “firms bankrupt. merged, moved 
away” as reasons formed well over 90 per cent 
of the total number, both white and colored. It 
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is possible, of course, that they were laid off 
because they were the least efficient but in view 
of the comparatively long service records of 
these men, this reason does not seem to be the 
chief factor in accounting for the loss of jobs, 
So far as this small sample is concerned, the 
Negro here does not seem to be affected more 
adversely than whites. 

It must be noted that this high figure—from 
the workers’ own report of reasons for leaving 
his last permanent job—is much higher than 
the labor turnover figures given by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1931,—i.e., 70 
per cent of all separations were due to layoffs 
(on the employer’s own tabulation.) 

From the Industrial Research Department's 
unemployment census (in 1932) a slightly 
larger percentage of unemployed native whites 
reported “inability to find work” than did 
either the foreign born or Negroes. “Old age” 
was relatively less important as a reason for 
unemployment among the native white and 
Negro than among the foreign-born employ- 
ables. This may be due mainly to the higher 
average age of foreign-born employables be- 
cause of the immigration restriction of recent 
years. “Illness” was relatively more impor- 
tant among foreign-born and Negroes than 
among native whites. 


Stability on the Job 

Applicants for made-work relief were classi- 
fied in regard to stability on the job, accord- 
ing to which a steady or regular job was de- 
fined as a job of 3 months or longer. Negroes 
did not have quite so good a record for stabil- 
ity as did the whites although these facts do 
not indicate where the cause is with the job 
or the Negro. 

One-third of the Negroes and over one-half 
of the whites held jobs for over 5 years; and 
one-fifth of the whites had job records of over 
ten years. 

The scarcity of longer jobs among the Neg- 
roes is unquestionably due in part to the fact 
that a very large proportion of them migrated 
to Philadelphia in recent years. Thus they did 
not have the opportunity to establish service 
records as long as those of white men. The fig- 
ures also tend to lend support to the wide- 
spread opinion that Negroes are the first to 
suffer unemployment when layoffs become ne- 
cessary because of their shorter service 
records. The nature of the occupations in 
which a large proportion of the Negroes is 
found must also be kept in mind in any at- 
tempt to understand the greater proportionate 
unemployment among Negroes. 

The average length of longest job was only 
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3.8 years for Negroes as compared to 6.0 for 
whites. The percentage ratio of the longest 
job to the total working life was approximate- 
ly 20 per cent for the Negroes and 30 per cent 
for the whites. About one-fifth of the entire 
working life of these colored men had been 
spent on one job. Though less impressive than 
the data for the whites, these figures do not by 
any means indicate that colored men are essen- 
tially unstable. 


Average Length of Time Out of Work 


Looking next at the average length of time 
out of work up to the time persons came for 
relief to the Made-Work Bureau, the facts are 
similar for whites and Negroes:—for Negroes 
8.62 months; for whites, 8.56 months. It 
should be recalled that the construction and 
manufacturing industries account for 68 per 
cent of the “made-work” applicants. From the 
results of the April 1931 census (I.R.D.), the 
average time out of work was found to be 37 
weeks,—with the average duration of unem- 
ployment smallest among colored persons (31 
weeks) and largest among foreign born (43.1 
weeks). One explanation given for the rela- 
tively small duration of unemployment among 
the colored is the possibility that they are 
more generally engaged in casual and domestic 
work, and that persons thus engaged are more 
likely to be unemployed more frequently, but 
for shorter periods of time than persons in 
other pursuits. 

The duration of unemployment, on a com- 
parative basis, reveals little difference between 
the white and colored groups in the made-work 
study. A total of 71 per cent of white and 72 
per cent of Negroes had been out 9 months or 
less (1931). 


Wage-Earners in Families 

The marked shortage of wage earners in 
these families,—1.3 average for white and 1.4 
average for Negro families (resulting in a 
ratio of employables to persons per family of 
27.3 and 31.0 respectively) might have had 
something to do with their plight in asking re- 
lief. Other censuses, the I.R.D. and the U. S. 
Census Bureau, have shown higher ratios of 
average number of wage earners to average 
number of persons per family, i. e., 42.6 and 
45.6 respectively. The husband was the only 
wage earner in nearly 4/5 of these white fam- 
ilies and 2/8 of the colored families. Supple- 
mentary wage earning support was furnished 
primarily by children in the white families and 
by the wife in the colored families. The explan- 
ation suggested here is that colored children do 
not remain at home after they become self-sup- 
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porting wage earners,—either getting married 
at an early age or going out and shifting for 
themselves. 


Reserves and Earnings 

Economic or financial resources accumulat- 
ed preceding or during the depression ease or 
increase the impact of the loss of the individu- 
al’s opportunity to work. Wages, savings, in- 
surance, home ownership, credit reserves, etc., 
determine in large measure how great or how 
little the impact will be felt, and what altera- 
tions must be made in one’s standard of living. 

Questions concerning earnings received or 
last regular job were among those secured 
from “made-work” applicants. The largest 
proportion of whites reported earnings of $25- 
29 per week; another large group reported 
earnings of $30-34 per week. The Negroes’ 
earnings were much more concentrated at one 
level. The largest group reported wages of 
$20-24 per week, while nearly 62 per cent fell 
between $20 and $29. There were very few in 
the higher wage classes and very many in the 
lower ones under $20. 

Savings are the first reserve resources to be 
drawn on when unemployment comes. An ex- 
amination of 325 colored families studied by 
Powell showed that about half had savings, al- 
though many of the accounts were small,—28 
per cent were of less than $50; 45 per cent 
were of more than $100. The median was $86. 
White families studies, however, showed a 
median of $204. A partial explanation of the 
situation is based on the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the Negroes was attached to the 
construction industry and to other industries 
of an unstable character, and irregular em- 
ployment in such leaves small reserves to tide 
the family over between jobs. These savings 
were really adapted to the meeting of seasonal 
unemployment and were wholly inadequate for 
the longer period which these families were un- 
dergoing. Colored families had comparatively 
small reserves at best, and even those who had 
saved large amounts soon found themselves 
face to face with disaster. Bank or building 
and loan failures, bankruptcy, sheriff’s sales, 
severe illness and death were a few of the more 
serious drains on the family reserves. 

Reserves in the form of insurance were car- 
ried by more than half of the whites and Neg- 
roes,—the weekly premium averaging $1.40 for 
the former and $1.26 for the latter. The asset 
value of these reserves for emergency purposes 
was very small, as much of it was of the “in- 
dustrial type” which has no cash or surrender 
value until carried a long way toward ma- 
turity. 
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Home ownership may or may not be an asset 
in a long period of depression. Powell found 
that 24 per cent of the white families and 4 
per cent of the Negroes reported home owner- 
ship; while Clague’s figures were 23 per cent 
and 2 per cent. In this respect, the Negroes 
were considered by social workers more for- 
tunate, in that they had not sunk their meagre 
wages in real property. 

A form of credit reserved which is closely 
allied to home ownership is the amount of ar- 
rears in monthly payments on homes. Data 
available from the Powell study indicate 42 
per cent of white and 75 per cent Negro home 
owners in arrears. However, because of the 
small group of Negroes who are home owners 
this latter comparison is not significant. Un- 
paid rent,—a type of forced credit reserves,— 
is reported in the Powell study by 63 per cent 
of the whites and 66 per cent of the Negroes. 
Clague’s study states that over half of the 
whites and almost 70 per cent of the colored 
persons reported this as an important factor 
in getting along. 

A rent survey made by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association in Deeember 1932 re- 
ported for the properties studied, 33.8 per cent 
whites and 56.0 per cent Negroes in arrears. 
The average length of time in arrears for 
whites was 4 months, and for Negroes 3.8 
months. The rate of new occupancy in houses 
occupied by whites was 33.5 per cent, and 41.5 
per cent by Negroes. This is said to account 
for the lower average of months in arrears 
among Negroes than among whites. This sur- 
vey did not include slum properties, and so 
represents the situation among that part of 
the industrial population, normally better 
housed than those living in the slums. 

Records of ease of borrowing show (accord- 
ing to Powell) that the white population is 
more favorably situated in this respect,—36 
per cent against 28 per cent having been able 
to borrow. Loans average $192 for the whites 
and $75 for the Negroes. Nearly 84 per cent 
of the whites and 88 per cent of the Negroes 
had contracted debts of some kind,—the aver- 
age indebtedness being $186 and $92 re- 
spectively. 

Relation to Standard of Living 


All this bears an important relation to the 
standard of living of these families, and it is 
here that the cumulative results of the effects 
of unemployment are brought to light. Powell 
estimated that white families with savings and 
credit could have continued operations on the 
old scale for about 3 months. Negro families, 
with reserves very much lower, could have con- 
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tinued 6 weeks before all resources would have 
been exhausted. 

The actual fact was that the median white 
family had been out of work for 6.3 months 
and the Negro for 5.7 months. This differ- 
ence was made up by reducing the standard of 
living, moving to cheaper quarters, doubling 
up with relatives and friends, buying bulkiest 
and cheapest foods, spending nothing on cloth- 
ing, etc. There was more than a 50 per cent 
drop in the white standard,—from a $35-$40 a 
week level to $10-$15 and a 75 per cent drop 
in the colored standard,—from a $20-$25 a 
week level to $3-$6. The colored family had 
only half the resources to fall back on, and 
they made these last almost as long as did the 
whites before asking for help from the Emerg- 
ency Work Bureau. 

The climax of all these various impacts of 
unemployment comes when the families are 
forced to seek charitable relief from social 
agencies, and it is generally found to be a “last 
resort” step. Figures supplied by the Phila- 
delphia County Board as of April first, 1933, 
show that nearly 36 per cent (35.7 per cent) 
of the families receiving relief were Negroes. 
This represents a decrease in the proportion of 
Negro families carried on relief of nearly 10 
per cent from the figures given as of December 
31, 1932. On December 31, 1932 the Bureau 
of Personal Assistance had under its care 
2,399 children of whom 596 or 24 per cent were 
Negroes. In 1931, 27 per cent of the children 
under its care were Negroes. These figures 
should be considered in the light of the fact 
that in 1931 and 1932, approximately 20 per 
cent of all persons unemployed in the city were 
Negroes. (1.R.D.) 

The picture presented here, of course, does 
not pretend to be complete. The physical and 
psychological consequences of unemployment 
have not even been mentioned since no studies 
were available which differentiated the two 
races. It is obvious that the Negroes as well as 
others suffered from undernourishment, _ill- 
health due to poverty and the makeshifts re- 
sulting from unemployment. The attitude of 
the wage-earner toward the family’s predica- 
ment, the effect on his self-respect and self- 
reliance when continued seeking failed to ma- 
terialize in work, the effect on the children and 
on the home atmosphere in general, on moral 
standards, etc., are not subject to generaliza- 
tion but there are, no doubt, thousands of in- 
stances where the resulting psychological 
strains have made living much more difficult, 
temporarily or permanently. 

(Continued on Page 219) 
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A Possible Triad on Black Notes 


By O. Bonner 


N' OW, walking along Frye Street, you sniff 

first the rusty tangy odor that comes 
from a river too near a city; walk aside so that 
Jewish babies will not trip you up; you pause 
to flatten your nose against discreet windows 
of Chinese merchants; marvel at the beauty 
and tragic old age in the faces of the young 
Italian women; puzzle whether the muscular 
blond people are Swedes or Danes or both; 
pronounce odd consonant names in Greek char- 
acters on shops; wonder whether Russians are 
Jews, or Jews, Russians—and finally you will 
wonder how the Negroes there manage to look 


There Were Three 

HERE were three of them. 

There was Lucille, there was Little Lou, 
there was Robbie. 

Lucille was the mother of Little Lou and 
Robbie. She was fat, but most certainly shape- 
ly and she was a violet-eyed dazzling blonde. 
But something in the curve of her bosom, in 
the swell of her hips, in the red fullness of 
her lips, made you know that underneath this 
creamy flesh and golden waviness, there lay a 
black man—a black woman. 

Little Lou and Robbie had a touch of their 
mother’s blondness matched with an ivory tint- 
ed flesh in the girl and shaded to a bronze 
brownness in the boy. 

Lots of the women of Frye Street, the col- 
ored women—the white women—looked at Rob- 
bie’s lithe slenderness, small features, and black 
eyes, with a measuring, waiting, stalking look. 
Robbie was but sixteen. 

“Ku Kaing told me I was the prettiest girl 
on Frye Street!” Little Lou told Lucille once 
with the bubbling vanity of flattered fourteen. 
“And Mr. Davy, that funny Scotchman who 
keeps the grocery store, said I could be his 
cashier when I grow up! And Sam Taylor .. .” 

“Don’t tell me nothing that feather-bed 
said!” Lucille had screamed. Then she shot out 
at Robbie, “Why the hell can’t you keep care 
of your sister when I am out working all 
night?” 

Things were like that at Number 12 Frye 
Street where they lived. There were silk sheets 
on the beds, there was silk underwear in abund- 
ance in the bureau drawers, there were toilet 
waters, perfumes and flashy clothes. But some- 
times there was no dinner or no breakfast. And 
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like all men of every other race and then have 
something left over for their own distinctive 
black-browns. 

There is only one Frye Street. It runs from 
the river to Grand Avenue where the El is. 


All the World is there. 


It runs from the safe solidity of honorable 
marriage to all of the amazing varieties of 
harlotry—from replicas of Old World living 
to the obscenities of latter decadence—from 
Heaven to Hell. 


All the World is there. oe 


unless Robbie or Little Lou took up the broom, 
the house was always unswept. Moreover, you 
continually ran the possibility of sitting down 
on anybody’s hat. 

A father? 

Nobody gave a thought to such a person. 

“You’re all mine the both of you!” Lucille 
had told them once, and neither one of them 
had ever pushed in behind this for more. 

Every night at six thirty Lucille made Lit- 
tle Lou run the bath tub full of warm water. 

“Put in half a cup of bath-salts, baby!” 
Lucille would call from her bedroom while she 
was undressing. 

Little Lou would search out a bottle of 
heliotrope, jasmine or rose-verbena and drop 
the crystals daintily in. She would lean way 
over the steamy tub and sniff with a hungri- 
ness at the warm scent as it swept up. 

After she had splashed, powdered and part- 
ly dressed. Lucille always called the other two 
into her room to talk. They knew at the call 
that their mother had put on her dress and 
was doing her nails and finishing her face. 

“You all keep in the house and off the streets 
while I’m at work, you hear?” she usually be- 
gan. 

“Yes, mama,” they never failed to reply 
readily. 

But Robbie stayed out on the corner of 
Grand Avenue up by the “Toot Sweet Music 
Shop” with as much of his gang as was not 
working, until 1} o’clock. 

Little Lou went on visits up and down Frye 
Street, with this girl—with that. But they 
never left the house until Lucille had finally 
cocked her hat, settled her complexion to a 
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suitable finality, and silked out to her taxi— 
to go to work. 

“What kind of woman got to go to work 
dressed better than Sheba when she visited 
King Solomon and ridin’ in a taxi?” Mrs. Lil- 
lie Brown who lived at number 14 often asked 
her husband, 

The question was purely rhetorical. The 
women like Mrs. Brown who waddled wearily 
beneath a burden of too much of what was 
not needed in Life—and did not know how te 
escape it — had already settled the answer 
among them. To them, Lucille was that flam- 
boyant symbol of uncleanness that always sets 
the psalm-singers of all earth into rhapsodies. 

But Lucille taxied out of Frye Street every 
night and remained within doors and in bed 
of a day, so that neither the full chorus nor the 
free-tones and embellishments of the rhapsodies 
ever reached her. 

It was one of those evenings in April when 
even a city river tries to smell of spring. The 
three were shut up in Lueilles’ room. 

“And you two stay in the house!” Lucille 
had finished as usual, but she was looking at 
her buffer when she spoke. 

Little Lou and Robbie stared at each other. 

“I wish I could go up-town and hop bells 
with Sammy Jackson at the Sumner!” Robbie 
remarked after a while. 

“You stay down here and stay out of 
hotels!’ Lucille blazed. She hurled the buffer 
back on her dressing table. “I don’t want you 
*round no hotel! White women are the devil! 
Ruin you!” 

“They haven’t ruined Sammy!” protested 
Robbie. 

“No! the colored women done that for him, 
*fore he left Frye Street,” retorted his mother. 

“Sammy doesn’t chase after girls Ma! He 
always hangs with the gang up to the music 
store.” 

“Stay in here and let Sammy alone!” his 
mother fired. “You hear me?” 

“Yes!” Robbie lowered his eyes as he qn- 
swered. 

Before either one of them could speak again, 
Lucille’s taxi tooted, and with a kiss for Little 
Lou, the mother went to her work. 

Little Lou leaned on the bureau gazing ab- 
sently in the mirror listening to the diminish- 
ing choughs of the taxi. 

“You going?” she turned to Robbie with the 
question when the last sound had been lost 
in the roar of the El. 

“You bet!” answered her brother. He swung 
his leg down from the trunk where he had been 
sitting. “I got Sammy to ast the man if I could 
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work in a guy’s place tonight and believe me 
I’m going. Get swell tips!” 

“Bring me some strawberry ice-cream!” Lit- 
tle Lou begged. 

“Sure! I am gonna make two dollars tips!” 
Robbie expanded. 

“We can go to the show!” 

“You mean I can!” 

“T’ll tell if you don’t give me some money !” 

“Go ahead!” 

Robbie swaggered off and out of the house 
with that, but both of them knew that Little 
Lou would get a part of the money. 

* 


It was a happy Robbie that perched in the 
midst of the bell-hops at the Sumner two hours 
later. By that time he had carried two bags, 
made fifty cents, cursed a little with the boys 
and already promised the captain that he 
would gamble below stairs with the bunch when 
the night was finally over. Robbie felt as smart 
as his cerise uniform. 

“You kin make the next run up-stairs kid!” 
the captain had offered in a glow of approval. 

This new kid was promising. Gave signs of 
being a good fellow. 

Robbie kept an eager eye on the little black 
register above their seat. When number 740 
showed a sudden white eye, Robbie was on his 
feet before the little plunger had been pushed 
up to make the board black again. 

“Two Silver Sprays for 740!” ordered the 
captain from his phone. 

Robbie nodded and flew out into the kitchen 
to get the tray and the bottles. 

“Where you going boy!” the elevator man 
queried as he closed the doors behind Robbie. 

“740 199 

“Aw that’s a regular souser, that dame! She 
always gets her sweeties to start the evening 
by letting her swim in liquor! That’s about the 
sixth bottle of Silver Spray I see go up there 
tonight !” 

“Hot night!” observed Robbie as he stepped 
off. 

“For some folks!” the other called after him 
and shot the car down again. 

In his little flurry of excitement, Robbie 
found himself following the numbers of the 
rooms in the wrong direction at first. He re- 
versed his march and stopped to catch his 
breath before he knocked on 740. 

“Come in!” called a woman’s voice. 

Steadying the tray against the door, Robbie 
slid into the room. 

“Over here by the bed!” the woman spoke 
again. 


Robbie closed the door with his foot and 
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kept his eyes on his bottles as he headed in 
the general direction of the voice. 

He-had almost reached the table when the 
bed came within his range of vision. It sort of 
swam up between the bottles he was watching 
so closely. 

A pair of plump bare legs protruded between 
a pink comforter and the sheet. A broad 
creamy thigh showed through a black satin 
negligee. Robbie halted. 

The door which led into the bath flung open 
quickly. 

“How much boy?” demanded the man who 
stepped forth. 

Robbie sat down his tray. “A dollar and a 
half, sir,” he replied turning around. 

“Wait’ll I get my trousers!” the man or- 
dered and walked across the room. 

Robbie saw that he must have just bathed 
for he wore only a silk bathrobe. Even his slip- 
pers were lacking. 

Robbie stole another look toward the bed. 

The woman there had been lying on her side 
with her back toward the boy, but now she be- 
gan to stir and finally turned over on her back, 
drawing the comforter up well all around her. 

Her movements among the covers drew the 
boy’s eyes once more. 

A pair of violet eyes peering sleepily through 
tangled blond hair, met his. 

Perspiration prickled out all over Robbie. 

“Mama!” he whispered hoarsely. “Mama.” 

“Oh! Jesus!” cried the woman in the bed 
loudly. 

“Mama? Mama!” Robbie began shouting. 
He tore at the bed clothes. “Mama!!!” 

There was a rush of feet across the room. 

“Here! what the hell do you mean, you little 
nigger!” shouted the man as he ran. 
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Now Robbie was by the window. 

It was April. 

Even a city river opens up to Spring. 

The window tried to draw Spring in, opened 
as it was, seven stories above the city pave- 
ment. 

The man rushed up behind Robbie. 

The man struck Robbie to knock him down. 

The window was open. 

. .. A woman on the third floor said that 
the boy was screaming for his mother as his 
body hurtled through the air. 

But it was an accident. 

It was an accident that could not possibly 
find its way into the daily papers. 

There was a note, though, that a bell boy 
had lost his balance and fallen to his death 
while opening a window in the Sumner. There 
was further note that no parents had yet come 
to claim the body. 

That was all to that. 

But—there were three. 

Now, up at McNeil Institute where those 
people stay whose wealthy connections can pre- 
vent them from being assigned to an ordinary 
asylum, there is a stout blonde woman patient 
with violet eyes. 

Sometimes she screams: “Take your yellow 
hands off! Off! Off!” 

Again she cries: “Don’t smother me—don’t 
smother me—black feather bed!” 

Or even: “Take your dirty white hands off! 
Off ! 


Nobody knows what she means. 


It’s a color fixation, some people say. 


But—there were three you see. 


Sometimes I wonder which door opened for 
that third. 


Of Jimmy Harris, the second story in Miss Bonner’s Triad, 
will be published in the August issue of Orprorrunrry. 
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The Negro in College Athletics 


By Evmer A. Carter 


- 


John Brooks, Broadjumper, University of Chicago 
Big Ten Champion 


QO* a hundred far-flung fronts the struggle 
of the Negro for a place in American life 
goes on. The conflict all in all has little of the 
bitterness which might well characterize the ef- 
forts of a racial minority to win recognition 
from a dominant racial majority. There is 
swelling protest and intense agitation—there 
is now and again recrimination and abuse— 
but these by no means have been nor are they 
now the only weapons brought on the field by 
the 12,000,000 Negroes who are attempting to 
advance against stubborn social traditions and 
the snobbery of caste and the viciousness of 
unreasoned racial prejudice. 

Negro leadership in America has invariably 
for good or ill, wisely or unwisely, sought to 
win the respect of the dominant majority by 
achievement; to attain equality by proof of 
equality in the various phases of life; to estab- 
lish good will by loyalty to the traditions and 
the ideals of their country. 

Nowhere has this need of proof of equality 


been more marked than in athletics. It is 
natural perhaps that a young and vigorous 
nation of pioneers should develop great respect 
and regard for physical prowess, for stamina 
and for that courage which finds expression 
in the heat of athletic competition. That the 
Negro was deficient in the qualities of which 
athletic champions are made was long one of 
the accepted shibboleths of the American peo- 
ple. That rare combination — stamina, skill 
and courage—it was commonly believed were 
seldom found under a black skin. 

Like many other myths concerning the Ne- 
gro, this myth is being exploded. Not by theo- 
ry, nor argument, but by performance. In the 
last quarter of a century Negro youth have 
met the challenge of inferiority with achieve- 
ments which have evoked the admiration and 
respect of anonymous thousands whose opin- 
ions of Negroes, too often held without rime 
or reason, help to determine the extent of their 
participation in American life. Especially has 
this been true in college athletics where Negro 
youth have been pitted against the best in 
track and field that this country has produced. 

There may be those who believe that in the 
solution of racial problems athletic prowess 
plays an insignificant and minor role. But as 
long as racial attitudes are determinants of 
race relations, the task of molding racial attit- 
tudes in every direction assumes primary im- 
portance. 

It is due to more than tradition that the 
student body of Harvard College for many 
years was considered the most liberal of all 
American colleges. Scholarship in the class- 
room as evinced by a Dubois, Locke, Pinckney 
Hill, Bruce played its part; but only a little 
less so did the dynamic playing of Bill Lewis 
on the football field and the uncanny skill of 
Matthews on the baseball diamond. And in 
later vears the record-breaking hammer throw- 
ing of Ted Cable and the grim courage of 
Alexander Jackson, with shattered hip, fight- 
ing for points, and still later the incredible 
leaps of Gourdin in the broad jump, contrib- 
uted mightily to the respect and the esteem 
which the student body maintained toward the 
race to which these men belonged. 

John Taylor, brilliant quarter miler, influ- 
enced the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania long after his running days were over ; 
and Binga Dismond, University of Chicago’s 
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great champion quarter miler, unquestionably 
thawed the ice which had frozen Negro students 
out of athletics in that institution. The regime 
of Bullock, and Shelbourne, football stars, and 
the Grangers, brilliant runners, presaged hap- 
py days for Negro students at Dartmouth. 
Dehart Hubbard of Michigan unquestionably 
paved the rocky way for Eddie Tolan and the 
marvelous Willis Ward and for many other 
students who play little or no part in athletic 
contests. 

Strange now as it may seem, the genera- 
tion of Brown men who were contemporaries 
of Fritz Pollard and “Ink” Williams, invari- 
ably accorded to other Negro students that 
measure of respect which they had for fellow 
students of their own race. And the spell 
which George Gregory, basket ball captain, 
cast over Columbia University is still potent 
among the great student body on Morning- 
side Heights. While Syracuse unhappily has 
never been as free from racial antipathy as 
when the giant Trigg pulled a sweep on the 
Varsity crew. 

After Bobby Marshall, famous football fig- 
ure throughout the Northwest, Minnesota ex- 
tended a welcome to Negro students, and to 
Duke Slater and Gordon, Olympic Champion, 
we are indebted for a great deal of the spirit 
of fair play which now pervades the campus 
at Iowa. 

There are others equally important. Surely 
West of Washington and Jefferson lifted the 
Negro student to new heights in the eyes of 
the student body of that venerable seat of 
learning and Walter Gordon of the University 
of California exerted an influence on profes- 
sorial and student attitudes that has withstood 
the lapse of time. 

One of the most distressing aspects in the 
whole realm of race relations in the last decade 
has been the outspoken tendency to exclude 
Negroes from the great universities of the 
north and east. It is a strange but significant 
coincidence that the ban on Negro students in 


the colleges of New England: Dartmouth, - 


Brown, Harvard, Tufts, Williams, Amherst, 
began to descend, just about the time when 
there was an extended absence of Negroes of 
athletic ability in the student body. As a re- 
sult of the growing restrictions on Negro stu- 
dents in the eastern schools, Negro youth who 
possess superior athletic ability have turned 
their faces toward the Middle West, where the 
state universities by law must accept them as 
citizens and where moderate tuition fees are 
not prohibitive to students of slender means. 
Out of the West then in 1933 has come a 
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group of Negro college athletes that have 
amazed and almost stampeded the athletic 
world. Fast on the heels of Dehart Hubbard 
of the University of Michigan, came Eddie 
Tolan, Olympic sprint champion, whose sen- 
sational performance in the Olympic games 
of 1932 added world renown to the laurels 
which he had won for the University of Michi- 
gan in inter-collegiate contests. And when 
Tolan hung up his spiked shoes, his place as 
America’s greatest sprinter was taken by Met- 
calfe of Marquette University of whom it is 
said: “He is the greatest running machine po- 
tentially and actually that the track world has 
ever seen in action.” Elected Captain of the 
Marquette track team for 1932 by his fel- 


lows, he is also an honor student, the first of 


Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette University American 
Champion 100 and 220 yard dash 
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Lu Valle, 19 year old Negro sophomore of the 
University of California, Los Angeles Branch, 
stepped out to win the 400 metre race at the 
Eastern Inter-collegiates in Cambridge with a 
dazzling performance that equaled the Olympic 
record. And it is worthy of note that 
in the sprints in numerous instances, the man 
who pushed Metcalfe was Jimmy Johnson, an- 
other Negro star from Illinois Normal, himself 
a dangerous competitor at any distance up to 
440 yards. And it may be that Metcalfe’s 
conqueror is already on his way in the 
person of Jesse Owens, Negro youth of East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, the greatest 
inter-scholastic athlete of the present day. In 
the classic Pennsylvania Relays at Philadel- 
phia this Spring, Beatty of Michigan Normal, 
ran away with the four hundred metre hurdles 
against the country’s best. And in California, 
another Negro high school lad, Cornelius John- 
son, an Olympic contender, constantly out- 
classed his field in the high jump. 

There are a host of others—Spencer of 
Geneva College, Jackson of Penn State; it 
is impossible to mention them all. But they 
are making their impress on their fellow 
Beatty, of Michigan Normal, Willis Ward, of University students and what is more on their competi- 

of Michigan, Eddie Tolan, Olympic Champion. tors. And these competitors often as not come 
from colleges which a Negro may not enter, 
his race to be elected to Alpha Sigma Mu, the and where open competition between black and 
all university honor society. And in addition he white is unthinkable. Their competitors 
is the treasurer of the Marquette Sodality, (Continued on Page 219) 
Catholic students organization. 

If Metcalfe is the greatest specialist among 
college athletes, then Willis Ward of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is among the best, if not 
the best all-around track athlete in America. 
High-jumper, he won first place in the Big Ten 
inter-collegiate contests, first place in the 100 
yard dash; forced one of America’s greatest 
hurdlers to break the world’s record to beat 
him in the high hurdles, and placed second to 
Brooks, another Negro champion of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the broadjump. And 
this is not all—on the Varsity football team 
last fall, his end play was no small factor in 
enabling Michigan to finish the season unde- 
feated. Ward has made an equally impressive 
record in the classroom. This year he was Se Ae 
elected to the Junior Class honor society, 
Sphinx, on the basis of scholarship. Snanineclabieachascnllll 

For the University of Chicago, John 
Brooks is a worthy successor to Dismond 
and Lewis and Dickerson. He led the field in 
the Big Ten championships in the broad jump 
and was a strong contender in the low hurdles. 


‘ . ° Jimmy Lu Valle winning 400 metre dash, 
But the greatest surprise in collegiate Inter-collegiate Track Games, Harvard 
track circles for 1933 occurred when Jimmy Stadium, Cambridge, Mass. 
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What Can the Negro Expect from 
Communism? 


By Assury 


“MMHE Negro is going Communist!” We read 
it in the screaming headlines of the daily 
press, and are thrilled with excitement as it 
breaks into the rigid programs of our con- 
ferences. 
No longer can we boast that in spite of the 
injustices to which Negroes have been sub- 
jected there are no radicals 


seriously. I must see the statistics of Metho- 
dist and Baptist membership decline before I 
will believe the rumor that the Negro is really 
accepting the Communistic doctrines. 

While I am not convinced of the present 
Communistic conversion, I am _ tremendously 
concerned about the future Communistic loy- 
alty of the Negro. To have 
large groups of Negroes 


among them. This _tradi- 
tional conservatism has been 
transformed over-night to 
the most radical thought— 
Communism. 

Undoubtedly this sudden 
interest in Communism has 
in a large measure grown out 
of the Scottsboro case. 

It is easy to understand League. 
that Negroes would follow 
any white leaders that are 


member of 


Asbury Smith, the author 
of this article, is the pastor of 
McKendree M. E. Church, Bel- Communic 
timore, Maryland. He is a 
the Executive 
Board of the Baltimore Urban 
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listening to Communistic 
speakers, reading Commun- 
istic literature and joining 
“Negro right leagues” to 


leadership makes one fear 
lest this emotional eonversion 
should go deeper and change 
the fundamental character 
and life of the Negro. The 
Communists are too good 
propagandists not to recog- 


courageous and daring in 
their fight for Negro rights 
as are the leaders of the International Labor 
Defense. After long years of unjust oppres- 
sion they inevitably respond to any effort to 
secure justice for them. The slowness with 
which conservative white friends have moved, 
the intolerable burden of suffering imposed 
by the depression, and a sense of despair for 
the future naturally encourage the group to 
grasp at any new movement that promises to 
secure for them their just rights. Anyone 
with a sympathetic understanding can appre- 
ciate the psychological factors that make for 
this swing toward Communism. But it should 
be clearly kept in mind that to understand 
the reasons for a reaction is not to justify its 
wisdom. In the discussions I hear about Com- 
munism this point is frequently over-looked. 
While no one doubts that the Negro is in- 
terested in Communism we may well take with 
a grain of salt the exaggerated claim that the 
Negroes are all becoming Communists. The 
average Negro today knows about as much 
about the Marxian economic theories as most 
of us know Einstein’s theory of relativity, and 
he probably cares less. The conversion of the 
masses to Communism is an emotional conver- 
sion. They are shouting happy over what 
Communism has done for them, and praising 
God for what they expect it to do. For my 
part I refuse to take this emotional conversion 


nize their golden opportun- 
ity and to make the most of it. They are pre- 
senting their gospel in the most attractive 
form and there are many appealing angles in 
their system. 

First and foremost, the Communists offer 
the Negro full equality within their ranks. The 
white and Negro Communists march side by 
side. They eat and sleep together, and no- 
where is any distinction made between them. 
The early church offered this same racial 
equality but has lost it long ago. Today no 
group except the Communist group is willing 
to put into immediate operation the gospel 
principle that “there is no Greek or barbarian, 
no bond or free, no male or female, but we 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” Communistic 
practice of racial equality appeals to all of 
us who feel the injustice of racial discrimin- 
ation. 

Again, the Communists go out and fight for 
Negro rights. The International Labor De- 
fense is Communism in action for Negro rights 
and Scottsboro is its supreme example. At 
Scottsboro the International Labor Defense is 
doing more than defend the innocent boys con- 
demned to death. It is calling into question 
the jury system of the South with its illegal 
exclusion of Negroes from jury service. The 
International Labor Defense can and will do 
much good for the Negro by eliminating legal 
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discrimination. Its work will be most success- 
ful in appeal cases where points of law are 
involved rather than in trial cases where the 
prejudice of the jury plays an important part. 
The appeal cases, however, are the important 
ones, for upon them depends the possibility of 
legal equality that so greatly concerns Negro 
welfare. 

The most important promise of the Com- 
munist is equal economic opportunity, for 
Communism is essentially an economic not a 
racial doctrine. Racial discrimination they say 
is merely a method to continue economic ex- 
ploitation. Racial groups will be oppressed so 
long as they live under the class system of 
capitalism. The only hope for race equality 
in economical opportunity is to destroy capi- 
talism and set up a Communistic society. We 
have granted that the Communists can and 
will give full racial equality within their ranks, 
that they can and will aid the Negro by bat- 
tling for his legal rights, but it is quite evident 
that the Communist promises for economic 
equality cannot now be fulfilled. Economic 
equality could not be given if every Negro in 
America were 100 per cent Communist. Eco- 
nomic equality in the Communistic sense must 
wait until the proletariat become strong 
enough to seize the power of government and 
industry. By all present signs this change will 
not come in the immediate future. 

I find myself in complete agreement with the 
Communist desire to use economic and political 
power for the benefit of the common man. I 
share with them an intense dislike of our pres- 
ent economic injustices. I think that the trend 
of the future will be toward more social owner- 
ships and control for the benefit of the people, 
which is in the Communistic direction; but I 
cannot call myself a Communist for three rea- 
sons. In the first place, I do not believe in 
class warfare as a means of attaining economic 
- justice; secondly, I disagree with the Com- 
munistic dictatorship of the proletariat with 
its restraint of democracy, its strict censor- 
ship of public opinion, its rule by fear and 
force; and finally, I cannot share Communistic 
hatred of the worship of Gad. If there were 
a Communist party that did not believe in class 
warfare, in the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and in repression of the worship of God, I 
would be willing to join that party. Should 
there be such a party it would be so different 
from what we now know as Communism that 
it would need a new name. 

To have the Negro turn to Communism, 
troubles me much more than if the white men 
were becoming Communistic. The white people 
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of America have an intense hatred of Com- 
munism. They see red at the mere mention of 
the word. It is well known that the white peo- 
ple of this nation also have a prejudice against 
the Negro. To join the hatred of Communism 
with the prejudice against the Negro will re- 
lease the forces of fury among the masses of 
the whites. Upon the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land where I spent my boyhood mobs have been 
gathering, violence threatened, lynching re- 
vived, and the fiery cross lighted because of the 
whisper that Communist agitators are at work 
among the Negroes. Granting that this reac- 
tion of the whites is unreasonable and unjusti- 
fiable none the less it is one that will gather 
increasing force. If the Negroes accept Com- 
munism more rapidly than the whites they will 
be oppressed with a cruelty and relentlessness 
unknown since Civil War days. Bad as con- 
ditions are now, they will be much worse. Hate 
will be unchecked, persecution revived, restric- 
tions intensified, and blood will flow. Ortho- 
dox Communists expect all this to happen and 
get a martyr’s satisfaction out of it. No one 
who has heroic blood can fail to be appealed 
to by this call to suffering. Yet it will all be 
a sacrifice to abstract theory unless the con- 
flict is broadened so that it becomes a conflict 
between Communists and capitalists rather 
than a conflict between Negro Communists and 
the white community. 

In every community today there is some 
white college professor, minister, Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, or business man who stands by the 
Negro and upholds his claims for justice. 
These friends are prevented from helping by 
the influence of Communism. Recently I spoke 
before a committee of the state legislature in 
favor of repeal of the Jim Crow law. At the 
same hearing. Mr. Aides, the local lawyer for 
the International Labor Defense spoiled the 
fine impression made by the group by reading 
a statement about “class warfare” and “the 
stench of the slave market.” After the hearing 
Mr. Aides’ group staged a legal test by having 
a Negro and white man arrested for riding to- 
gether on the W. B. and A. train. Consider- 
able excitement was aroused over the incident 
and the Jim Crow repeal bill was lost 51 to 50. 
I shall always believe that the International 
Labor Defense’s poorly timed demonstration 
lost the bill. 

I have several influential white friends who 
are very much in favor of this bill, but who 
refused to serve on this Jim Crow repeal com- 
mittee because of its Communistic leanings. 
Perhaps they were mistaken in refusing to 

(Continued on Page 219) 
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The Peril of the Negro Church 


hoe Church of the American Negro faces a 
serious situation. Its leadership is threa- 
tened. Unless the ministry can be reinforced 
and strengthened both intellectually and spir- 
itually the future growth and efficiency of the 
Church is problematical. In fact, a number of 
thoughtful friends of the Church now are con- 
vinced that it has already 


By Bisnor P. 


man as to the type of preaching required for 
slaves. The serious question is, What equip- 
ment and preaching gifts are necessary if the 
Negro youth of today are to be held in loyalty 
and devotion to the Church? It is amazing to 
realize that there are now 100,000 in the high 
schools, when forty years ago there was not 

a well-equipped high school 


lost its hold on the intellect- 
uals of the race. The reason 
is found in the phenomenal 
advance of the youth in col- 
lege equipment, mental pow- 


No other race has ever 
matched its record in the 
same time. The race has 
been given a chance never of- 
fered to any other, and it 
has shown its native worth 
and eager ambition by tak- 


retired. 


| south of Washington; 20,- 


Wilbur P. Thirkield has || 366 are enrolled in colleges; 
been for a half century one of | 
America’s eminent educators ' 212 in graduate schools. 
and churchmen. 
er and broadened outlook. first President 
Theological Seminary. And || holding collegiate degrees 
from the presidency of How- 
ard University he was called to 
the bishopric of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is now 28,307 churches, with a 
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597 in medicine and law; 


Yet, in serious contrast, 
only about 100 candidates 


He was the 
of Gammon 


are now taking courses in 
theological schools, to go 
forth as religious leaders in 


membership of 4,558,795* 
There are required about 


ing that chance. 

At the same time the minister has failed to 
keep pace with the advancing hosts of alert, in- 
tellectually equipped youth of the race and 
with the type of minister now required. What 
better statement can be given than in the fol- 
lowing tribute to the native intelligence and 
spiritual discernment of the Negro: 


“We need for the continued and successful instruction 
of the Negro as well educated and as intelligent minis- 
ters and as good preachers as the churches can supply. 
It is the experience of those who can lay claim to these 
qualifications, who have entered upon the work of the 
religious instruction of the Negroes, that instead of re- 
quiring less talents and learning they have needed more 
than they possessed and that they have found the bene- 
fit of all the knowledge they have acquired. Some 
preachers, relaly ignorant and unfurnished for their of- 
fice, quickly expending their stock of knowledge, and 
exhausting all their maneuvers and invention to keep 
the people interested, have first been deserted by the 
people and then have deserted themselves.” 


It is startling to realize that this high esti- 
mate of this pulpit capacity and preaching 
standards of the Negro is not from the well- 
documented study of “The Negro’s Church,” 
by Mays and Nicholson, but is taken from a 
remarkable volume of 278 pages on “The Re- 
ligious Education of the Negro,” by Charles 
C. Jones, and published in Savannah, Ga., in 
1846,—a volume which I found in an old book- 
store in @harleston nearly fifty years ago. 
Now this is an estimate of a Southern lay- 


2,000 candidates and min- 
isters each year to supply losses in the ranks 
of the ministry. 

It is significant that the Negro Church 
stands forth as “the supreme achievement of 
the race.” To the Negro belongs the credit of 
having reared the fabric of a vigorous and suc- 
cessful organization with millions of adherents, 
which has done more than any other force to 
hold the race on higher levels of life. 

Let it be kept in view that Emancipation 
and the close of the war left the Negro on the 
threshold of freedom, which is not a bequest 
but a conquest; not a thing to be conferred but 
to be achieved. For the generation or more 
after Emancipation, the Church was the center 
of the expanding life of the race, and the min- 
istry held the center of power in its life. In 
beginning my work in the establishment of 
Gammon Theological Seminary just fifty years 
ago, I was greatly impressed with the preach- 
ing gifts and the power of leadership shown 
by hundreds of untrained ministers. The 
Church held the center of the social, political 
and educational as well as the religious life. 
One of the miracles of modern Christianity is 
seen in the power of preaching, the initiative, 
skill in organization and in leadership shown 
by the Negro minister as the race entered upon 
its freedom. The older niinistry was largely 
unlettered, yet it resisted a possible downward 
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movement of the race, and through the power 
of God and His Word lifted multitudes into 
the light and life of Christ. The ministry, even 
with its meagre equipment, could then lead. 
The masses had never been to school. They did 
not read nor did they think. They all went to 
church,—there was no other place to go. The 
church held the center of the expanding life of 
the race, and the minister held the center of 
power in its life. 

But let us face the situation that confronts 
the Church today. Millions have been to 
school. Tens of thousands have been to college, 
and the well-equipped high schools are sending 
forth multitudes of youth with trained minds, 
broadened visien, and eager ambition for the 
larger life. Many thousands are in the pro- 
fessions. Teachers, physicians, dentists, law- 
yers are looked to for leadership in many 
towns and cities, because their intellectual 
equipment and force of character place them 
in a position of leadership. The people read. 
The movies entertain and stimulate. Hundreds 
of newspapers educate and endeavor to shape 
community sentiment. The people now demand 
a ministry that reads, that thinks, that knows 
English and can present the truth with spirit- 
ual grasp, clearness, correct forms of speech 
and uplifting power and inspiration. That is, 
their training has lifted the standard for the 
ministry of the Church. They cannot be satis- 
fied with any sort of a preacher; and with 
their experience of order, dignity and rever- 
ence in religious services received in college 
chapel and church, they require for their spir- 
itual edification church services marked by de- 
voutness and a sense of the presence of God in 
the worship of the sanctuary. 


Now what is the present situation and out- 
look of the ministry as revealed in recent care- 
ful surveys? Four times as many Negroes have 
graduated from college in the last twenty-five 
years as in the eighty-nine years previous to 
1909. There were 4,051 graduates from Negro 
colleges in 1930-31; in six years 9,257 men and 
women received college degrees. In “The 
Negro’s Church” a thorough survey has been 
made of a cross-section of the Church, showing 
the equipment and work of 591 pastors. Of 
these 482 or 81.6 per cent, do not hold any 
sort of an earned seminary degree. Only 8 or 
1.3 per cent hold the B.Th. degree; 80 per 
cent of the ministry are not college graduates ; 
72 per cent hold no degree of any kind. Of the 
present urban ministry three-quarters have 
only limited training; of the rural ministry 90 
per cent have no kind of training beyond high 
school; and the rural minister, because of his 
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absentee pastoral relationship, is more of 4 
preacher than a pastor. 

Because of this lack of equipment, it is no 
wonder that the leadership of the Negro min- 
istry is threatened. He now has rivals through 
the press, the radio and other attractions. He 
no longer holds the center simply because he js 
the preacher. “As a worker with the Negro 
with college training,” Dr. Channing H. Tobias, 
for a quarter of a century on the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. writes, “I am 
alarmed at the lack of interest in, and in many 
instances positive disrespect for, the Church, 
largely because of the fact that the leadership 
is not intellectually prepared to command the 
respect of trained youth.” What wonder that 
there is peril that the leadership of the race 
may pass over to other professions such as 
teaching, medicine, law and social service? This 
may mean a secularized instead of a religious 
leadership, but a laggard ministry cannot con- 
tinue to lead. 

It is also evident from the survey given in 
“The Negro’s Church” that the type of 
preaching that is common cannot hold college 
youth. Of the 100 sermons studied with steno- 
graphic reports, three-quarters are “other 
worldly,” dwelling on fear, rewards of heaven, 
etc., or are highly doctrinal or crudely theo- 
logical. Of the preachers in the urban church, 
only one-quarter make direct application of 
Christianity to life. Even among them the 
emotional appeal often verges on superstition. 

As the Church faces this alarming situation, 
if it is to hold its leadership and continue to be 
the center for the elevated life and consecrated 
service of the race, three imperative needs seem 
evident: 

(1) Parents should turn the thought and 
plans of their sons to the ministry as in earlier 
days when the Church and the preaching of the 
Word were exalted by them as a supreme op- 
portunity for life service. In “A Study of Oc- 
cupational Choices by Negro High School 
Boys,” by R. W. Bullock of the Y. M. C. A., 
it is revealed that of 1,601 students expecting 
to go to college, occupational choices were 
stated by 1,201. Of these, while 270 chose 
medicine, 131 teaching, 65 pharmacy, etc., 
only 10, or less than 1 per cent of the total, 
had the ministry in view. 

(2) The colleges must again be pervaded 
by the evangelical spirit of service, as in the 
generation following freedom, when teachers 
came to the task in our Church institutions in 
a spirit of devout consecration and of unsel- 


fish service. 
(3) Theological seminaries must be en- 
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dowed and equipped so as to place them on a 
basis comparable with modern colleges and 
professional schools. The standards of the 
ministry must be elevated so as to attract and 
hold the ablest and moblest sons of the race. 
This observation of the authors of “The 
Negro’s Church” is pertinent: “One’s respect 
for the medical, dental, or legal departments 
of Howard, Meharry or Harvard would de- 
crease if 67 per cent of the students were only 
of high school calibre and below, and if 53.4 
per cent of them did not even possess a high 
school diploma.” In view of the situation, the 
serious word of Bishop E. W. Jones of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church is sig- 
nificant : 

“We admit that there is a ‘drift’, not from the Negro 
church as such, or because it is a Negro church, but 
from ignorant preachers who will not improve them- 
selves by study, reading, prayer, and meditation, and 
who believe in the ‘old time religion’ because they do 
not know that Christianity is advancing and eternally 
unfolding.” 


In view of the situation which we have out- 
lined, let us face conditions as regards the 
equipment of theological schools. While mil- 
lions have been made available for collegiate 
and professional training since 1900, only a 
few thousands have been given for the training 
of ministers. At Howard University, Govern- 
ment support has advanced from about a quar- 
ter of a million in 1912, when I was called from 
this great task to the episcopacy, to $1,750,- 
000. Medical training has been emphasized in 
the erection of a medical building costing half 
a million dollars. A plant investment of over 
$2,000,000, besides endowment, has been re- 
ceived by Meharry Medical College. Atlanta 
University and Morehouse College have re- 
ceived several millions for equipment and en- 
dowment. So at Fisk, Wiley, and the new 
Dillard University at New Orleans—a couple 
of millions have been given. And in startling 
contrast, practically no additional provision 
has been made in the endowment funds of theo- 
logical seminaries for the training of preachers 
and Church leaders in the several denomina- 
tions. 

The only theological school with even mod- 
erate equipment and endowment is Gammon 
Theological Seminary at Atlanta, Ga. But 
since I was transferred from that work in 1900, 
while a noble hall and Gothic chapel and resi- 
dences have been added, not five thousand dol- 
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lars has been added to the half million of en- 
dowment given from 1885 to 1893, besides the 
$100,000 for the Stuart Foundation for 
Africa. 

Now as to the necessity for adequate 
preacher training, even Bishop Atticus G. 
Haygood, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, in a notable matriculation address at 
Gammon in 1886, said: 

“It may be questioned whether any single institution 
under the care of the Methodist Episcopal Church holds 
a place of importance and responsibility equal to that 
which is possible to the Gammon Theological Seminary. 
To state the thought otherwise, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church could better afford to lose ‘Drew’ than ‘Gam- 
mon’. Looking at the matter in another light, it may 
well be questioned whether any single institution in the 
Southern States could not be better spared. I think I 
may say, without exaggeration, that Gammon Theologi- 
cal Seminary is in many respects the most important 
single experiment made by Protestantism in this coun- 
try—so far as I know, in any country—in the moment- 
ous matter of teaching and training colored preachers.” 


He also added this word, which is just as 
true today: 

“If any man in the world needs to know his business 
it is the preacher of the gospel. If any preacher most 
needs to know it, it is he whose ministry is to the most 
needy and ignorant of God’s children.” 


From the beginning, Gammon has been 
available for candidates of all denominations. 
Yet, even as at the North, where each denom- 
ination maintains seminaries for its candidates 
for the ministry, the majority of its students 
are Methodists. The serious situation in the 
Baptist Church, with its millions of members, 
is indicated by the fact that not a single even 
moderately well-equipped and endowed theo- 
logical school in the South is available for its 
ministry. As the outcome of my identification 
with the religious and educational life of the 
Negro for fifty years, I have the conviction 
that the outstanding opportunity for an in- 
vestment that would uplift and broaden the 
Negro Church for a hundred years, is offered 
in Atlanta in the equipment and endowment of 
a central Baptist theological school, to be 
operated in close affiliation with the Gammon 
Theological Seminary, the endowment of which 
must be enlarged, with provision for the ex- 
change of professors in certain departments, 
thus making possible the offering of theologi- 
cal training on a basis comparable with that 
now available in the colleges as well as in medi- 
cine, teaching, etc. 
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The Way To Economic Recovery 


By T. 


[HE calling of the Conference on the Eco- 

nomic Status of the Negro by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund occasioned considerable spec- 
ulation as to the motive which prompted the 
Fund to bring together so large a group of 
students and workers in the field. The report 
of the Findings Committee, now ready for the 
press, is clear on this point. “It was with the 
thought of making possible this essential ap- 
praisal of Negro status and establishing a fac- 
tual basis for constructive planning for the 
future in this regard that the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund undertook to assemble as many stu- 
dents and active workers in this field as were 
known to have information useful for such 
guidance.” 

Even before we began in this country to talk 
glibly of a planned economy, there were many 
individuals who felt that the economic future 
of Negroes had to be planned with precise and 
reasonably attainable objectives by a group of 
whites and Negroes representative of all the 
resources which had contributions to make. 
This is precisely what has been done in the 
case of minimum standards of living where 
hours and wages, once forced upon workers 
by employers, are more and more agreed to in 
councils of employers and employees. The Ros- 
enwald Conference set down no such objec- 
tives, but it did end on the “next step” note, 
pointing to both long-time goals and immedi- 
ate programs to insure the inclusion of Ne- 
groes in the economic activities of the nation. 

The Committee declares for collective bar- 
gaining and for the participation of Negro 
workers in the agreements the Government will 
enter into between capital and labor. It advo- 
cates the calling of regional conferences to 
focus attention on the economic condition of 
Negroes. It recommends the investigation of 
Federal relief loans with the view of guaran- 
teeing full aid to Negro workers. But the dom- 
inant idea is a planned future by which the 
Negro will not stumble or happen upon certain 
benefits, but will come into the possession of 
them in accordance with pregrams made with 
this end in view. 

We fancy, however, that the officers of the 


Fund arrived at the need for the Conference 
through no popular demand or academic inter- 
est in having people analyze statistics and 
evolve plans. It was not to define objectives 
and set down standards because it is a popular 
way of doing things now-a-days. It would be 
impossible for the Rosenwald Fund or any 
other group to continue its interest in the edu- 
cation and health of Negroes and not see that 
the fundamental problem involved in the Ne- 
gro’s adverse relationship is economic. Every- 
one knows that bad health, poor housing, and 
crime go hand in hand with low wages, unem- 
ployment and long hours. 
The Findings Committee recognized these 
relationships for it recounts that 
“the policy of laissez-faire, which has for recent 
centuries, encouraged individual enterprise and 
made the socialization of the gains of democracy 
a matter of voluntary impulse, has likewise re- 
served for the socially strong the power of exer- 
cising its power over the socially weak. Broad pro- 
grams of economic improvement, well conceived 
and intentioned, may seem entirely justified in as- 
suming the Negro workers as part of the total 
picture and requiring no special consideration. 
What is commonly overlooked is the heavy inhibit- 
ing hand of tradition which too often hesitates 
to include these workers within the practical scope 
of policy and program, or fails entirely to conceive 
the policy as intending to encompass them.” 
Such sentiments are exceedingly appropriate 
at a time when industrial recovery is being 
consciously planned by the Federal Govern- 
ment through elaborate and comprehensive ma- 
chinery. There are great potentialities for good 
or evil involved in the administration of the 
Recovery Act. The measure is intended not 
only to resuscitate industry but to give em- 
ployment to workers at wages and hours that 
will permit them to live decently and spend 
their leisure time profitably. How far the ad- 
ministration of this act will provide these bene- 
fits to Negroes cannot now be prophesied, but 
it is fair to assume that they will not be pro- 
vided unless a proper appraisal is given to the 
status of Negro workers and unless those 
charged with administering the act conscious- 
(Continued on Page 222) 
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(aces McKAY’S poems interpreting Ja- 

maican life, such as “I'wo An’ Six” and 
those revealing a nostalgia for that life such 
as “Flame-Heart” are probably not so well 
known as his militant challenges, but they un- 
doubtedly belong with the best of his poetry. 
In Gingertown, a book of short stories pub- 
lished last year, the sketches of Mr. McKay’s 
native island were, to one reader at least, the 
most richly rewarding of the volume. Now Mr. 
McKay returns to Jamaican subject matter in 
his third and most successful novel. A quiet 
story, quietly told, Banana Bottom really ap- 
proaches originality more than his Harlem fic- 
tion did. Mr. McKay seems really at home in 
this province; it is hardly likely that any nov- 
elist would be more so. 

Banana Bottom is a novel of character and 
setting. The plot is of the simplest. And al- 
though there is a motivating idea, it is not un- 
duly stressed. There is nothing of the preach- 


ments that, in Banjo, edged uncomfortably 
close to the Messianic. The book is written in 
a leisurely manner suiting the life portrayed 
better than the staccato rhythms of Home to 
Harlem would have done. 

Bita Plant as a child was raped by a trou- 
badour of the island, Crazy Bow, half-crazy 
but a musical genius. To lessen disgrace, Bita 
was adopted by the Reverend Malcolm Craig 
and his wife Priscilla, and when old enough, 
was sent to England to be educated. We see 
her life traced from the time when “wearing a 
long princess gown, and with her hair fixed up 
in style” she returned to Jamaica—an excel- 
lent musician and a developed personality. Her 
education, strangely to her religious sponsors 
and to even some of her own people, opened 
her eyes to the rich quality of her native life. 
Her perception was quickened by Squire Gensir 
who was an enthusiastic student of Jamaican 
folk-ways. The Craigs selected Herald New- 
ton, a theological student, for Bita’s husband, 
hoping all the time that Bita could be made a 
replica of themselves. Newton, detected in a 
disgraceful aberration, fled the scene. But the 
chance solution of this problem did not end 


Banana Bottom 


By Stexune A. Brown 


the conflict between the Craigs’ soft domineer- 
ing and Bita’s intention to be herself. Finally 
when the outlines of the straitjacket became 
too visible, Bita rebelled and returned to her 
parents. Out of pique at the restrictions of 
life at the mission, Bita had taken up with one 
Hopping Dick Delgado, a peacock of the dis- 
trict, and finally believed herself in love with 
him. Her canny parents quickly showed her 
the real quality of the peacock, and the book 
closes with Bita’s marrying Jubban, a steady, 
hardworking, upstanding peasant of a stock 
which Mr. McKay obviously respects. 

This plot exists more as a framework for 
the characterization of many interesting folk 
figures than in its own right. We see Sister 
Phibby Patroll, sharp-tongued gossip and 
trouble-mixer; Anty Nommy and Jordan 
Plant, Bita’s parents; Yoni Legge, who out of 
desire for a fine wedding postpones the cere- 
mony until after her child is born; Belle Black, 
whose fine voice is raised as a church singer, 
but who likes her “tea-parties” quite as well; 
Squire Gensir, one of the few whites of the 
island who got to know the people because of 
his uncondescending admiration for them; 
Hopping Dick and Tack Tally, lady killers; 
and last but not least Crazy Bow. All of these 
are ably sketched. Mr. McKay insists that all 
of them are imaginary, but they all have the 
ring of real life. 

The picture of the folkways of the people is 
similarly convincing. Life on this island seems 
a quiet pastoral. Occasionally sensational in- 
cidents break the easy tenor of life in Banana 
Bottom—Tack Tally’s suicide, the obeah-man, 
and the fall from grace of Herald Newton be- 
ing examples—but, for the most part things 
seem to flow easily. Mr. McKay describes, with 
what seems remarkable memory since, accord- 
ing to reports, he has been away from Jamaica 
a long time, the dances, revivals, the marketing, 
the small town gossip, the school affairs, the 
color complications, the folkways such as the 
hawking of ballads, the ordinary life of the 
villagers and farmers. The dialect sounds true; 

(Continued on Page 222) 
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THE NEGRO IN NEW JERSEY. Report of a Sur- 
vey by The Interracial Committee of the New 
Jersey Conference of Social Work in Cooperation 
with the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. $1.00. 


HE Interracial Committee of the New Jersey Con- 

ference of Social Work, in cooperation with the New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
in April, 1931, decided: 

1. “To ascertain the social and economic status 
of the Negro population of New Jersey through an 
analysis of that group’s advantages and disadvant- 
ages in the fields of Education, Employment, 
Housing, Business, Health, Law Observance, De- 
pendency, Delinquency, Recreation and Citizenship.” 

2. “To make available these facts for the several 
communities in New Jersey and for the State of 
New Jersey that they may be used as the basis for 
a constructive program in promoting the social well- 
being of the Negro, and in improving interracial 
relationships.” 

The Agencies were fortunate, indeed, in selecting Ira 
DeA. Reid as Director of their research staff. A splen- 
did work has been done, and an unusually clear cut 
and convincing summary of findings has been presented 
in The Negro in New Jersey. In an adequate historical 
setting we are given a most lucid description of present- 
day Negroes as a functioning group in the social and 
economic life of the State. 

Mr. Reid has avoided both the Scylla of emotional 
propaganda and the Charibdis of the stereotyped and 
arid statistical report. At the same time his description 
is filled with factual material carefully ordered and 
evaluated. Too often in survey reports one is lead from 
locality to locality with the survey party, and emerges 
from his reading overflowing with detailed data and 
without any definite general point of view. In the pres- 
ent instance, though surveys were conducted in sixty 
separate centers, one gains a general picture with con- 
spicuous exceptions standing out clearly, rather than a 
series of localized snapshots. 

We are brought to understand the Jersey Negro’s 
problems as breadwinner, as home maker, as student. 
We are shown his opportunities, his restrictions, his 
health, or lack of it, his recreations. The relation of 
the colored population to the general community as de- 
pendent or as delinquent is also shown, and, finally, an 
analysis of the Negro community itself. 

The survey was instituted in response to a definite 
feeling that need exists for improvement in the lives of 
the Negroes of New Jersey. Logically, therefore, con- 
clusions and recommendations have been included 
(Chapter XI). These are praiseworthy for their terse- 
ness, their moderation, their unimpassioned nature and 
their comprehensiveness. They grow naturally out of 
the wealth of findings that the survey obtained. One 
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cannot but hope that machinery will be developed for 
carrying them out. 

An appendix, containing in fifty-four tables the basic 
data used in the report, gives material adequate for 
most purposes, and is as detailed as the size of the 
volume warrants. The page of bibliography, supple- 
mented by occasional references at the ends of chapters 
and by footnotes, aids the student who desires to make 
further explorations. 

It is unfortunate that more prominent mention is not 
made of the valuable detailed community reports that, 
in mimeographed form, have been presented by the staff 
to the local committee. These contain a wealth of ma- 
terial for those engaged in research on the Negro, and 
should be made as available to them as practicable. 

While the serious student of race problems will turn 
to the document as an excellent source book and guide, 
the general reader will find the volume most interesting 
and instructive. 

FRANK ALEXANDER ROSS. 


A JUDGE TAKES THE STAND, by Joseph N. 
Ulman. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


_— average layman looks at the maze of court pro- 

cedure with awe, sometimes respect, but more often 
with misgivings. He regards the judge as a hard boiled 
automaton who is “technical” and opinionated. He also 
has his doubts about the justice handed down by the 
jury system. 

Judge Ulman in his recent book, A Judge Takes the 
Stand, has critically examined some of these questions 
and has written about them in language which the man 
on the street can understand. He lays bare what goes 
on in the courtroom and behind the scenes. In addition 
he graphically describes how the judge follows certain 
hunches and clues in cases. Indeed, he goes further and 
dissects his own mental processes while on the bench 
and exposes them before the reader in a personal man- 
ner that is quite unusual for a judge. One wonders 
whether fellow members of the bench and the bar might 
not feel that the writer is “letting the cat out of the 
bag.” The real key to the nature of the book is in one 
of its most significant passages. “Never forget that 
judges are human beings and that they can not put 
aside their human emotions when they put on their 
black silk robes.” 

In the introductory chapter Judge Ulman points out 
that his purpose is not to write a learned dissertation, 
but “to draw a picture in broad outline of law as it is, 
of law-in-action.” One does not go far into the volume 
before he learns that there are sharp contrasts between 
the “law-in-action” and the “law-in-the-law-books.” Live, 
human stories have ,been taken from a copious supply 
of the author's notes to illustrate these differences. Con- 
trasts in the common law and the statute law, for in- 
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stance are clearly illustrated in the second chapter by 
actual cases, 

“I object,” a monotonous outburst to some of the 
“peepul” in court trials is explained in a pungent dis- 
cussion of many of the rules for presenting evidence 
which the court must pass on. The seat of the mighty is 
hotter in such cases than any of us surmise. 

“Some Verdicts” is the title of another interesting 
chapter in which the judge compares notes on verdicts 
given by the jury with his own verdicts. The judge in- 
terprets the human side of the law in these cases. Prob- 
lems of the judge and jury in a series of cases are 
made simple and understandable with real, thrilling 
stories. 

Most people regard law and its procedure as a 
heavy subject. Judge Ulman’s book, however, is en- 
tertaining reading because of rare bits of humor even 
in some of the most serious caseS he discusses. One of 
the criticisms of the popularization of a technical sub- 
ject is that much of its real meat is lost in the use of 
“low brow” terminology and in the furnishing of enter- 
tainment for the reader. But it is quite remarkable how 
the writer has packed loads of technical information on 
jurisprudence and subjects like the “Law and Equity,” 
“Taking the Case from the Jury,” and “Constitutional 
Law” into chapters that are as fascinating as any of 
our best sellers. 

Judge Ulman is a member of the Urban League 
family. He has served as President of the Baltimore 
Urban League for five years, and his clear perception 
of human problems has been a source of inspiration to 
all of us who have been privileged to work with him. 
His book is a perfect reflection of his personality and 
no one can read it without realizing that the author 
is a rare, human jurist who has had the courage and 
vision to look at law with his eyes in the front of his 
head rather than in the rear as he has so aptly phrased 
it. 

EDWARD S. LEWIS. 


SOME IMPACTS OF THE DEPRESSION 
UPON THE NEGRO IN PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from Page 204) 


A presentation such as this does not permit 
of any clear-cut conclusions. Undoubtedly the 
Negroes of Philadelphia have suffered much 
distress, and relatively more severely than the 
whites. Differences of unemployment between 
white persons and Negroes can be attributed 
partly to the differences in their occupational 
and economic status. A study of the two 
groups of the same occupational status might 
throw more light on this question. The facts 
of recent increase in migration and the adapta- 
tion due to the newness of the industrial en- 
vironment must also be credited with adding to 
the hardships and distress which unemploy- 
ment brings to the Negro. And the prejudice 
against Negroes in certain occupations has 
also undoubtedly played its part. 
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THE NEGRO IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
(Continued from Page 210) 


hail from east, west, north and south; from 
Alabama and Texas, from Mississippi and 
Georgia, from Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Florida. It is well that this is so, for it is 
proof that college youth may rise above tradi- 
tions of caste and color. And who knows what 
precious seeds of racial accord may not be 
sowed beneath the cinder tracks of schoo] and 
college. 


WHAT CAN THE NEGRO EXPECT 
FROM COMMUNISM? 


(Continued from Page 212) 


serve for this reason, yet I do not see that 
Negro Communists have any right to expect 
white backing any more than white Commu- 
nists should expect it. Whether they have a 
right to it or not I am quite sure that Com- 
munism, Negro or white, will not get the back- 
ing of influential white leaders. Since the race 
problem is entirely a question of wrong atti- 
tudes on the part of white people it is espe- 
cially unfortunate for anything to break the 
present contacts between the Negro and white 
communities. 

What then should be the attitude Negro 
leaders have toward the present interest in 
Communism? It cannot be wholesale condem- 
nation, for that will only undermine personal 
leadership rather than weaken the Communis- 
tic hold. It should not be wholesale approval 
for getting on the band wagon will encourage 
the unthinking to form conclusions that are 
far from your own convictions. Some leaders 
are serving on committees organized by Com- 
munists to dull the edge of the Communistic 
appeal to the masses. That is a possible solu- 
tion although I question its wisdom. It seems 
to me that the present interest in Communism 
should be used as a means to educate the peo- 
ple in basic economic facts and theories. The 
weakness of our present system should be ex- 
posed. The claims of reformed capitalism, of 
Socialism, and of Communism studied and by 
every possible means the people helped to make 
a choice that is intelligent and one they are 
willing to uphold. 

If the intense interest Communism has 
aroused would be used to educate the people in 
a short time Negroes will be far above their 
white neighbors in social knowledge. By this 
method that which now holds possibilities of 
much evil might be made to produce untold 
good. 
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The National Urban League announces that it has 
awarded its Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship’ for study in 
the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of So- 
cial Economy and Social Research of Bryn Mawr 
College to Miss Mildred D. Moore, A. B., Oberlin, 1933. 
Miss Moore is a native of Minden, Louisiana. 

This is the first year for the League to maintain a 
Fellowship at Bryn Mawr. There are two other fellow- 
ships to be announced later by the League. There were 
116 applicants from which to choose three Fellows, and 
the Committee on Awards, of which Miss Dorothy 
Straus is Chairman, found it very difficult to select 
the successful candidates because the competitive pa- 
pers of the candidates were of such a high order. 

Following an address “The High Cost of Color” by 
Floyd Covington, Executive Secretary of the Los An- 
geles Urban League, an organization—The Interracial 
Quest of Understanding—was started in the city of 
Los Angeles. The group recently celebrated its first 
anniversary. It has three sections: a forum, a music 
section and an interracial dramatic group. The theatre 
group is anxious to establish contacts with other groups 
of this sort. 

* * * 

Mr. George Goodman, Executive Secretary of the 
Boston Urban League, received the Master of Arts 
Degree in Sociology from Boston University at the re- 
cent Commencement. 
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J. Harvey Kerns, Executive Secretary of the Omaha 
Urban League, was elected Secretary of the Omaha 
Social Workers Club composed of Executives and staff 
members of 34 social agencies in Omaha. 

* 

High praise is being accorded the Exhibit of the 
Chicago Urban League at the Century of Progress 
Exhibition. 


Tuskegee 

Dr. Ashby Jones, distinguished prelate of Atlanta, 
Georgia, delivered the Baccalaureate sermon at Tuske- 
gee. In the course of his sermon he said: 

“The invasion of the South by Northern armies, not 
only inflamed the hatred of the South for the North, 
but making the freedom of the Negro the justification 
of that invasion, it kindled the first flames of enmity 
between the races. 

“Reconstruction with its debauchery of partisan hat- 
red, worse than war, brought this enmity to its climax. 
Conscienceless politicians, careless of the real welfare 
of the Negro race, by exploiting their wrongs, welded 
them into a solid political phalanx for the political 
conquest of the South. It was answered by the political 
solidarity of the southern white people. They went 
“democratic” and lost their democracy. 

“Reconstruction cost the Negroes their political 
rights, and robbed the southern whites of their political 
freedom. For nearly seventy-five years the fear of the 
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Negro has shadowed every ballot box, and dominated 
every campaign. There can be no freedom of political 
thought, where men are not free to divide in political 


action.” 
* 


Race Relations 


An International Negro Youth Conference was con- 
vened in Chicago at the Good Shepherd Congregational 
Church June 20-23. 

Negro Question Hour, an experiment in Race Rela- 
tions was recently carried out in St. Louis, Missouri, 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Urban League. The 
purpose of the Question Hour was to acquaint the peo- 
ple of St. Louis with the achievements and aspirations 
of the American Negro. The results were highly grati- 
fying. Twenty-four white groups were addressed by 
Negro speakers, varying in attendance from 30 to 600. 
John T. Clark is the Executive Secretary of the St. 
Louis Urban League. 

Under the auspices of the Chicago Urban League, 
A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary, and the Chicago 
Interracial Commission, Dr. Arthur G. Falls, chairman, 
a significant interracial conference was held June 20-21 
at the Century of Progress Exhibition now in progress 
in Chicago. Speakers included Mrs. Clara Paul Paige, 
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Director Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare; Dr. 
Midian O. Bousfield, President-elect, National Medica: 
Association; Earl R. Moses, Director of Research, 
Chicago Urban League; Rabbi Louis Mann, Sinai 
Temple; Eugene Kinckle Jones, National Urban 
League; Harold M. Kingsley, Chicago Church Federa- 
tion; Miss Thyra Edwards, Unemployment Relief Ser- 
vice and Miss Dorothy Cole, League of Nations Asso- 


ciation. 


Awards 

Elmer F. Collins, University of Iowa Medical School, 
was elected to Sigma Xi, national honorary scientific 
society. He led his class of 93 in scholarship over a 
period of 4 years. 

Dr. Russell A. Dixon, Dean of the College of Den- 
tistry of Howard University was awarded the degree 
of D.S.M. by Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Social Work 

The Atlanta School of Social Work graduated 21 
trained Negro social workers on June Ist. The Com- 
mencement address was delivered by Dr. John M. Glenn, 
General Director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Forrester B. Washington is the Director of The Atlanta 
School. 


t 


A Pilgrimage 

On Sunday, June 11th, more than 1200 Colored Catho- 
lics from parishes in New York, Jersey City, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Chester, Wilmington, Baltimore and 
Washington journeyed to Torresdale, Philadelphia by 
train, chartered buses and automobiles to attend the 
annual pilgrimage at the recently completed Church 
of St. Michael’s Shrine of the True Cross. 

The ceremonies of the pilgrimage began with a solemn 
high Mass in the Church at 10.30 o’clock. In addition 
to the officiating clergy, the uniformed Knights of St. 
John were in the sanctuary as the Guard of Honor. 
Music was furnished by the student band from St. 
Emma’s Industrial and Agricultural Institute of Rock 
Castle, Virginia. Sacred and classical music was ren- 
dered at intervals throughout the day. 

The ceremonies of the afternoon consisted of a ser- 
mon followed by the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment proceeding from the Church through the beauti- 
ful grounds to the out-door altar for Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Returning to the chapel, final 
solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was fol- 
lowed by the veneration of the relic of the True Cross. 

The Church cf St. Michael, consecrated last month 
by his eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, is a gem of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. This beautiful Church executed in the Lom- 
bardy style of the Romanesque period of northern Italy 
is situated on an appropriate elevation overlooking the 
picturesque country-side. The exterior of brick and pre- 
cast stone of the soft color and texture of the twelfth 
century, suggests a “Poem in Architecture.” The inte- 
rior of Italian Travertine with the colonaded arcades of 
its period; the high altar of numidian marble; the beau- 
tiful windows of exquisitely blending colors, and the 
perfect harmony of proportion, design and color im- 
presses every visitor. 

It was built by Mrs. Edward D. Morrell, who is 
famed for her life-long interest in the welfare of the 
Negro and is to supplement the work of Mother Katha- 
rine Drexel and the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
It is a place for pilgrimage and spiritual retreat and 
will serve to inspire and stimulate the interest and co- 
operation of the Catholic laity in Catholic Negro mis- 
sions in the United States. 

Here, on each Sunday from June until September, 
groups of Catholic pilgrims from nearby cities will 
come for the devotions for spiritual advancement and 
at the same time come in contact with the work of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament in the mission field. 
* * * 


Art 


Howard Devree has this to say of the work of two 
Negro artists in a recent issue of the New York Times: 
“Two artists are among the current one-man show 
exhibitors. Aaron Douglas at the Cas Delbo Galleries 
is obviously more modest than his achievement requires. 
There are still-life studies excellent in design and 
soundly painted; and two portraits are simply and 
sincerely appealing. Malvin Gray Johnson’s oils are 
at the Eighth Street Playhouse—direct and forthright 
work. 
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Agriculture 

According to the Dairymen’s League News, New 
York, “Of the 118 Negro farmers in New York State, 
112 own the acres they till. In Pennsylvania there are 
353, of which 224 own their land and 25 of the 33 ip 
Connecticut are owners. The Dairymen’s League News, 
New York, goes on to say of The Modern Farmer, 4 
publication of the National Federation of Colored Farm- 
ers, Inc., edited by Leon R. Harris. 

“The paper is well edited, free from  contro- 
versial matter and literally sticks to the soil. That 
both he and his readers are alert to what is progressive 
in agricultural promotion is patent from his editorial 
pen and from letters sent in from readers, especially 
from the South, where 181,016 Negroes own their farms,” 
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ly provide for their full participation in the 

industrialization plans the Government has un- 

der way. 

And thus while “no separate salvation is 
possible or expected for Negro workers, no im- 
provement of the status of American workers 
should be considered without the full inclusion 
of Negro workers.” Here, then, is a program 
for public and private employers. It is one to 
be remembered by the officials of the Govern- 
ment who are to administer the relief projects, 
the recovery measures, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority program, the new United States 
Employment Service, the agricultural loans, 
the mortgage benefits, the reforestation plan, 
the public works projects, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. If the policy of in- 
cluding Negro workers throughout these pro- 
jects is adhered to and the Rosenwald Confer- 
ence results in getting this principle estab- 
lished, the Conference will have been a mighty 
beacon in the midst of darkness and confusion. 


BANANA BOTTOM 

(Continued from Page 217) 
in places it is rich in humor and shrewd wisdom. 
The flowers, fruits, and garden produce of the 
rich bottom-land are described frequently and 
with a great deal of charm. 

But against this idyllic background, Mr. 
McKay does impose one problem: how far 
should the “missionary” attitude toward 
Negroes be allowed to go. Bita did have a 
great deal to thank the Reverend and Mrs. 
Craig for. She realized the value of the educa- 
tion and development they had made possible 
for her. The question arises: should gratitude 
for those values mean the abnegation of one’s 
own personality? To this question Bita, and 
Mr. McKay, answer firmly in the negative. 
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